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MEE name of Richard H. Whisiahis sian 


high among those of our most honoured | : : ; 
| contention he gives us the result of examina- 


and regretted correspondents. The two 
volumes of his ‘ American Glossary ’ are well 
known to those of our readers interested in 
language, and these will be glad to know that 
the material which Thornton had collected for 
a third volume is now being published in 
Dialect Notes, the organ of the 
Dialect Society (The Tuttle, Morehouse and 
Taylor Company, New Haven,  Conn., 

8.A.). Part I (A—Dip) appears in Vol. 
vi, Part 3, with a Foreword by Sir W. A. 
Craigie, and some introductory remarks by 
Mr. Percy W. Long. The war and its conse- 
quences having made impossible any hope of 
obtaining endowment for the publication of 
his further collectanea, Thornton placed his 
manuscript in the Widener Library to be at 
Mr. Long’s disposal. He would have wished 
it to be published in the same form as that 
of the two earlier volumes, but there is no 
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| tion of the third volume of the Glossary now 
| before us comprises about one fourth of the 


| whole. 


| discussed by 


| sufficiency of the Elizabethan 


“HE always fascinating but perhaps insol- 

uble problem of the nature of the text 
from which Elizabethan plays were printed is 
Mr. R. B. McKerrow in the 
Library for December. He makes, in the 
main, two points: the first is the average 
printer when 


| working from such copy as would usually be 
' supplied to him—for the most part prob- 


American | 


| low the progress 


prospect of this being practicable in the near | 


future, and publication in a periodical is cer- 
tainly preferable to having this valuable 
material withheld any longer from the stu- 
dent. Sir William Craigie notes that great 
part of it is derived from the reports of the 
debates in Congress, from about 1860 to 1900, 
Thornton having been struck by the wealth of 
matter in these, coming from speakers belong- 
ing to all parts of the country and not afraid 
of using colloquialisms, Mr. Long warns the 
student not to be led by the fulness of the 
collection to suppose that the field has been 
gleaned ‘‘to the point of diminishing re- 
turns,’’ and tells us that Thornton had often 
expressed tg him regret that ‘‘ time and occa- 
sion had enabled him to examine relatively 
few of the existing files of old newspapers, 
which, especially in the Southern states, are 
still available.” Here, then, his successors 


in the enterprise have opportunity to take up 
his work where he had to let it fall. 


The por- 


ably the fair copy, whether in the author’s 
hand or in that of a professional scrivener, 
which had been made in the first instance for 
inspection by the licenser. To illustrate his 


tion of two or three works having nothing to 
do with the stage, and taken at random, 
which certainly compare well enough with 
printers’ work of our own day. Dramatic 
texts are notoriously full of errors and impos- 
sible readings, and, the printers being 
acquitted of any enormity in carelessness or 
ignorance, it would seem to follow that the 
fault lay with the copy they had to work 
from. It has been argued—as those who fol- 
of the Cambridge New 
Shakespeare know—that prompt-copies were 
largely used in the setting up of Shake- 
speare’s plays. Mr. McKerrow’s second 
point is, that this use of a prompt-copy 
was most unlikely, seeing that it would—by 
its very character as prompt-copy—have fur- 
nished just such a legible and correct text as 
we are forced to conclude the printers had not 
to work, from. Moreover, a company would 
be reasonably reluctant to part with the 
prompt-copy—presumably the copy bearing 
the approval of the licenser and constituting 
their right to the play as well as indispen- 
sable for performances. So Mr. McKerrow 
argues that the manuscript handed over to 
the printers would naturally be the author’s 
own draft of the play—not in those days 
regarded as of special account—bearing all 
the rough alterations and additions which, 


| in the prompt-copy, weré straightened out into 


easily legible text. In reply to the argument 
from stage-directions he makes, among others, 
the suggestion that Shakespeare, having 
vividly in mind the actors for whom he was 
writing. would quite as naturally jot their 
names down in a direction as the name of the 
character in the play. He gives a useful 
résumé of the points by which the use of a 
real prompt-copy in the setting up of a play 


|may be detected. 
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This number of the Library has much in 
it, and the articles—e.g. Dr. W. 
‘ Three Manuscript Notes by Sir George Buc ’ 
—are notably rich in illustration. 


‘HE Editor of the Connoisseur, in the Janu- 
ary number, gives us a second instalment 

of his argument urging that Art is the great 
remedy for our present economic discomforts. 
He insists much on the permanent value 
which art confers on objects, and much on 
the familiar, yet ever new and striking, fact 
that our remoter forefathers made all the 
appurtenances of daily life beautiful. A 
point we do not remember to have seen em- 
phasized before is that whereas the com- 
ponents of the thousands of late nineteenth- 
and twentieth-century buildings which have 
been pulled down in English and American 
towns to make room for new ones, ‘‘ become 
worthless directly they are separated from the 
structure of which they form a part,’’ this 
is not the case with older buildings. Of 
these almost every fragment, he says, ‘‘ 
of value. Staircases, doorways, ceilings, 
wall panellings, fire-grates, oak floorings, 
even stone-work and time-worn but beauti- 
fully tinted bricks are eagerly sought after to 


| . . 
| Librarian, Mr. 
W. Greg’s | 


| folio. 


Alfred Wareing, who was 
associated with the late William Ernest Hen- 
ley in the work of editing the Shakespeare 
The book-case itself is of no little 


| interest, for it was made according to the 


seems | 


| of 30001. 


be embodied in new buildings based upon old | 


styles.” And this is true not only of rich, 
stately buildings, but of quite humble shops 
and hhouses. We get back, of course, to the 
oft-discussed difference between the hand- 
made and the machine-made; and the line of 
thought opens up not merely the usual con- 
siderations in favour of handiwork, but the 
vision of a certain deep harmony embracing 
the whole of the work of men’s hands, such 
that hardly any honest piece of work will jar 
against another, or, if it does, the jar is 
apt to be pleasant, almost to be sought rather 
than avoided. 

Lady Victoria Manners continues her ac- 
count of the work of Catherine Read; Mrs. 
F. Nevill Jackson—with reminder that the 
bicentenary of his birth falls next February— 
gives us a number of contemporary silhouette 
portraits of Washington; 
courses on Medieval Stools, and also on 
Chained Libraries; while in the first article 
of the number we have Mr. Trenchard Cox’s 
‘First View of the French Exhibition.’ 


VISITORS to Stratford-on-Avon who are 
interested in Shakespearean 


instructions of Colonel Fred Burnaby, who 
lost his life at the Battle of Abu Klea. It is 
made of mahogany and very strong, for it 
had to keep safe Colonel Burnaby’s travelling 
library, which moved on camel back across the 
N. African deserts, In form it resembles a 
triptych. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Universal Spectator and Weekly 
Journal, Saturday, January 8, 1732. 





We are inform’d that the Rev. Mr. Doiley, 
Minifter of Ingarfton in Effex, has lately 
given to the Corporation for Support of poor 
Widows and Children of Clergymen the Sum 
in Confideration of which they 
fettle 1001. to be paid yearly for ever; 701. of 
it to feven fuch Widows with Families of 
fmall Children as they fhall find to be moft 
in want at 10]. a Year each, and 301]. to fuch 
Clergymen’s Children as fhall be named from 
Time to Time by Truftees, to be appointed by 
his Will. 

The Chriftmas Jury have collected, for dif- 
charging poor Debtors out of the Gatehoufe 
Prifon in Weftminfter, and for other Charit- 
able Purpofes, in the faid City and Liberty, 


/ upwards of 2501. 


| they lay twenty 


Parcel of Books and Manufcripts 
belonging to the Right Rev. the Lord Bifhop 
of St. Afaph, were lately tumbled into the 
Thames by the Carelefsnefs of the Watermen ; 
Hours below Water, and 
there were as many of them, when open’d, as 
loaded feven Waggons, among which were 


A large 


| between 2 and 300 Volumes of Manuicripts, 
| which his Lordfhip hath been collecting near 


Mr. Fred Roe dis- | 


literature | 


will now find at the Shakespeare Memorial | 


Theatre, 
recent publications may be inspected. 
innovation has been introduced by the new 


a book-case in which all important | 


This | 


thefe 40 Years: They are fo much damaged, 
that they are obliged to take them in Pieces, 
and dry them on Lines; feveral of them are 
loft, and many fo much damaged as to be 
ufelefs. So fatal has the laft Year been to 
the wma d and aestaiceal of our Nation. 


A few ini Sie dy’d in the 84th Year of 
his Age, the Rev. Mr. Harman, Vicar of 
Market-End near Chelmsford in Effex ; 
which Living, tho’ but fmall, he enjoy’d near 
| 60 Years. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 





BRIWES OF STAPLE, SOMERSET. 
(See ante p. 3). 


JOHN married, as I piece the story together 

from its disjointed portions in the Curia 
Regis Rolls of 1203-4-6, probably before 1203, 
a lady whose parentage I have failed to trace, 
Margaret, co-heiress with her sister Amabel, 
of Walter of Salford, her uncle, once mis- 
takenly called in the proceedings, Walter of 
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What had happened can be surmised only 
from a second Inquisition Post Mortem—the 
the original Inquisition has perished—held 


| in 31 Hen. III (Stephen of Somery, d. 1239) 


Cameis, who on his marriage had dowered | 


his wife, Matilda, with 24 virgates of land 
in his Manor of Wisley in Surrey. On Sal- 


ford’s death without issue, his manor, held | 


it seems by him originally of his wife’s future 
second husband, had passed (by neglect of the 
heiresses or their incompetence of nonage), 
eventually into the inheritance of Matilda’s 
son, Ralph son, Ralph of Cameis. 

To recover the rights of the heiresses two 
actions were brought in the King’s Court at 
Westminster. By one, in which John of 
Briwes, Margaret, his wife, and Amabel, 
eventually into the inheritance of Matilda’s 
son, Ralph of Cameis, a young man still un- 
der age, the seisin of the manor was_ re- 
covered by the sisters — the record of this, 
other than the writ that initiated it and the 
result, has perished with the membrane that 
would have preserved it. By the other, 
brought by John and Margaret, his wife, 


against Matilda of Cameis—the widow had | 
also brought a cross action against them to | 


recover her dower, and to her writ was added 
as plaintiff, after an adjournment of the 


action, the husband, Hubert of Anstey, she | 
| the 300 marks he proffered at the treasury 


had taken since its issue—Matilda and her 
husband, Hubert, agreed to hold of Margarct, 


and ther heirs, lands and services in Wisley | 
specified in the [Surrey] fine which concluded | 


” 


the contention, in lieu of the ‘‘ 2! virgates 
with which Salford had dowered her. 
Now, it is extremely unlikely that Mar- 
garet and her husband had given Matilda her 
full dower out of their half of the manor. 
It is obvious, then, if they held the entirety— 


and they did—that Amabel, the co-heiress, | 
who had been no party to the second action | 
or to the fine that concluded it, was either | 


dead or had, as feme sole or married woman, 
conveyed her moiety of Wisley to her sister 
and brother-in-law. 


in which it is stated that Roger of Somery, 
(of Shenley, Herts; d, 1235) his elder 
brother, had demised the rent, £4 p.a., of a 
moiety of the manor of Wisley in Surrey 
to Robert of Briwes (Margaret’s son and 
heir). |Amabel would, therefore, seem to 
have married the father of these (young) men, 
Miles of Somery (d. 1229) of Shenley — a 
nephew, perhaps, but certainly a near kins- 
man of Bishop Godfrey of Lucy—and to have 
given her sister that lease of her moiety of 
Wisley which her son (on this assumption) 
Roger, later renewed and finally sold to 
Robert of Briwes, his cousin. 

While these matters were still in progress 
“John of Briwes and Stephen de Exclusa, 
Knights,’’ the only lay witnesses, had at- 
tested a grant made in August, 1204, seven- 
teen days before his death, by Godfrey, bishop 
of Winchester, to that Abbey of Lesnes which 
his father, Richard of Lucy, had founded in 
Kent in 1174. (MSS. of the Corporation of 
Lincoln). It is not too much to suppose that 
Briwes was one of the lay executors of the 
bishop’s testament; with whose death, in- 
deed, Briwes’ close connection with the Win- 
chester diocese drew to an end; and the op- 
portunity presented to him by the passing of 
the diocese, sede vacante, into the king’s 
hand was taken to enter the Crown’s civil 
service ; and in this his first recorded employ- 
ment was as an assistant custodian with Mr. 
Elias of Derham and others of the vacant 
archbishopric of Canterbury, from July to 
December, 1205 (Cl. Roll). 

The same year he was one of the forty- 
three pledges given by Brian de Insula for 


for a rich marriage. (Rot, de Fin.). His 
liability, 2 marks, was paid only in 1209. 
(Hants Pipe Roll). No inference as to his 
financial standing arises from this, as these 
large proffers being collected onlv in instal- 
ments, Briwes would not have been called on 
to pay before that year; and not as guarantor 
—it would be foolish to imagine so—but as 
Brian’s debtor, in which category, indeed, 
most of these sureties could be safely classed. 

In 1206 Briwes was again in Hampshire, 
though only for a little while; and _ there 
he witnessed, next after Mr. Robert Basset, 
| © seneschal of the bishop of Winchester,’’ a 
| grant made by Aumery, Earl of Gloucester 
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(husband of King John’s erstwhile spouse) to 
Eustace of Greinville of 100s. of land at 
Mapledurham in that county (Charters of 
Selborne) ; and on 2 Aug. that year is found 
the first recorded instance of him as one of 
the King’s judges:—‘‘ Final Concord made 
on Wednesday next after the feast of St. 
Peter ad Vineula at Yvelchester in the 8th 
year of King John before James of Potern, 
H[enry] archdeacon of Stafford, Richard 
Flandrensis and John of Briwes, justices of 
Assize.”” (Bruton Cartul.). 

Immediately before or after this, probably 


before it, Potern, a justice since Henry II’s | 


reign, and Briwes were tallaging, taxing, the 
royal Hundreds in Dorset and Somerset (Pipe 
Roll 52), an employment assigned, perhaps 
exclusively, to the King’s judges at this 
period; and later the same year, 1206, Rich- 
ard Fleming—Flandrensis—and Briwes and 


John Richardson—fil. Ricardi—were taking | 
(Assize | 


assizes at Launceston in Cornwall 
Roll 1171, m. 9).4 

Within the area covered by this apparent 
iter of 1206 (Dorset, Somerset, Devon and 
Cornwall), Henry, archdeacon of Stafford, 
and Briwes, were from April, 1207 till 1211, 
custodians of the long continuing vacant 
bishopric of Exeter; accounting yearly at the 
exchequer at Westminster for its issues and 
expenditures (Pipe Rolls) ; 
times, like sheriffs always, 
tions of modern banking, e.g., payment to 
the Bishop of Winchester, out of moneys in 
hand, of £150 by the King’s order (Patents, 
8 John), and £15 (to others), in the pur- 


some of the func- 


chase of beeves for the King’s service. (Rot. 
de Fin., 9 John). 
Such custodies did not require the con- 


tinuous attendance of the officials holding 
them. Much could be assigned to their clerks, 
etc.,—for whom, of course, they were respon- 
sible. Thus, the archdeacon, the chief cus- 
todian, was to be absent from the diocese on 
other official business, probably. when, in 
March, 1208, the King enjoined the men of 
the bishopric, clerk and lay, to be intendent 
to John of Brues, his bailiff there, from Eas- 


4 Membranes 1-8 of this roll belong 
tionably to the date assigned in the 
List of Assize Rolls to the whole of it, 
(or, more particularly to June, 1201). Mem- 
brane 9, however, belongs certainly to 8 John, 
perhaps to November, 1206, as appears from 
the eighth item in it, which shows the Bishop 
of Winchester taking action as guardian of the 
land and heirs of Richard of Vautort, a custody 
he was granted only on 13 Oct., 1206 (Close 
Roll). 


unaues- 
P.B.0. 
3 John 
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| of that month (Patents, 9 John): and Briwes 
| himself was again in the Winchester diocese 
| for a little while ‘‘ in 1208 or 9.’’ (Hall’s 
| Winchester Receipt Roll), on which occasion, 
| probably it was, he guaranteed ten of the 
700 m. Roger Adamson—fil Ade—a former 
| sheriff of Hants who had incurred the King’s 
anger—proffered to pay to obtain again the 
/monarch’s benevolence, (Oblates, 9 John).6 

He is next heard of at Winchester, on 
4 March, 1210, as appears from two Final 
Concords, a Devon and a Warwick Fine, 
made there that day ‘‘before the King, Simon 
of Patteshull, James of Potern, Henry de 
Ponte Audemer, and John of Bruts”’ (Feet 
of Fines). His presence there, on that par- 
ticular day, was due, no doubt, to some special 
occasion, as his name does not appear again 
in the Fines that still remain of that Eyre. 

In the momentous years of warfare and of 
stress that closed John’s reign, Briwes’ name 
occurs recorded, but three times in such of the 
King’s books as survive. An Inquisition of 
Knights’ Fees held of the King in Chief 
(made throughout England in 1212) names 
him holding in Somerset, in the Hundred of 
Abdick, a tenement by half the service of a 
knight. (Book of Fees).6 

In the same yearn the Charter Roll marks 
him pledged in life and lands bv bond to the 
King should Robert Le Holte—a Hampshire 
/and a Surrey knight—late the King’s enemy, 
| withdraw again the faithful service he owed 
the monarch; and in 1214 Peter of Mauley, 
the treasurer, is ordered to pay him, or per- 
haps another “ John of Briwes,’”? £16 An- 
gevin for a horse bought of him in Normandy. 
(Close Roll). 

What powerful motive led him to take the 
risk of Holte’s fidelity (whose nephew the 
King had, moreover, delivered to his safe- 
keeping) I cannot imagine, unless it were one 
of blood relationship. 





5 Briwes backed out of it later, fining 5 
marks to be free of his liability (Hants Pipe 
Roll, 11 John). 

6 The record, particularising his fee, adds 
Et est de feodo de Biard, a phrase on which the 
editor throws some light in a footnote :—“< Les 
Biards a fief of the Avenel family, now in the 
arrondissement of Mortain. . « tis worth 
noticing that when William, Count of Mortain, 
established in 1103 his priory of Montacute, in 
Wiltshire, of the seventeen witnesses to his 
foundation charter, the second named was Wil- 
liam des biars, the fifth, Henry Avenel and the 
fourteenth, Robert de Bruis. 
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In 1218, the country being again restored to 
peace and unity, the French allies of the 
revolting barons having gone back home the 
previous November, and the little boy Henry 
being king, measures were still in progress to 
re-establish the royal rights, 
authority. Thus, perhaps, it was that a 
perambulation of the King’s forests in Som- 


erset (Mendip, North Petherton, etc), took | 


place that same year, in which John of 
Briwes is named as one of the twelve knights 
making it. (Forest Proceedings. 243). 

So, too, when justices were beino appointed 


to go throughout England on General Eyres | 


(for the double purpose of restoring the 
Crown’s impaired income and the King’s 
law), we find Briwes named as one of those— 
all local men; I think, to the districts to be 
visited, the best men, perhaps, at that time 
to be obtained—appointed to follow Joscelin 


Trotman, Joscelin of Wells, the lawyer- | 
bishop of Bath and Glastonbury, through 


Dorset, Somerset, Devon and Cornwall, in ses- 


sions to open at Sherborne on 25 Nov., 1218 | 


(Patents); and in Eyre at Dorchester, II- 
chester, Exeter, and at (?) Launceston? the 
judges remained till in mid-October, 1219, 
they finished up their labours at Westmin- 
ster, (Feet of Fines). 

Some glimpses of the Eyre in being, as its 
rolls have perished, may be of interest. Its 
leader, Bishop Joscelin, could be described as 
“ Chief Justice’? (Cartul. of Muchelney), a 
term, therefore, not always then understood 
as Capitalis Justiciarius Anglorum, as thas 
been supposed. The body of the justices was 
ever in a state of flux, some of its judges 
going hither and thither as the court at West- 
minster, or their own chief, might command. 
Some of its judges might sit in one place 
within the Eyre, while others of them sat else- 
where. If they judged without due care, they 
could be cast in damages; e.g., when the 
King’s Court at Westminster (to which ap- 
peal had been made against one of their deci- 
sions while the Eyre was still in the country) 
found from a written record of the evidence 
in the case compiled, on its precept to the jus- 
tices (by Briwes and Osbert Williamson,whom 


their fellows had deputed to the task) that | 


they had hanged two men on insufficient evi- 
dence; and mulcted them in damages. From 


the appeal-court’s judgment it appears that | 
Bishop Joscelin had been elsewhere when the | 





7 The rolls and fines of the iter in Cornwall 
are lost; so it cannot be said where the justices 
sat in that county. In 1201 the court sat at 
Launceston. 


income and | 





| case was heard and decided. (Bracton’s Note 
Book, Case 67). 

Another case heard at this Evre affecting 
Briwes and the church at Staple indirectly 
will be mentioned later. 

The assizes finished and Briwes’ employ- 
ment in the King’s immediate service at an 
end, he had, it would seem, undertaken a 
little private business before returning to 
Somerset ; for the Curia Regis Roll, 71, m. 1, 
shows that Jordan of Cayley had appointed 
him, with his permission, of course, with 
John Walensis (Le Waleys), an alternative 
attorney for himself, his wife and her sister, 
to appear in three actions of Mort Ancestor 
they were contesting. 

There is nothing to identify the judge with 
the attorney, or to differentiate them; but I 
have little doubt that the one was the other. 

The appointment was, as far as Briwes was 
concerned, probably ineffective; for Roll 72 
'of the King’s Court, Hilary, 1220 (m. 29) 
shows that he, Jordan Oliver, Osbert Wil- 
liamson, and John of Cramhal, “four 
Knights of the shire ’’ of Somerset, chosen 
thereto by their fellow knights in the county, 
had made and delivered in person to the Court 
at Westminster, where they would have been 
detained pending its examination, that writ- 
ten record of the (unwritten) proceedings, 
heard, perhaps, the previous Michaelmas, in 
the Sheriff’s Court (at ? Ilchester), between 
Thomas de Albo Monasterio and William 
Thorne, which the superior court (to whom 
the case had been carried on appeal) had 
commanded the sheriff to supply. 

Bracton had some intention to include this 
case in his famous ‘‘ Note-Book,’’ as it is 
scored in the Rolls in which it was reported 
with his characteristic thick marginal lines 
as for copying. Nothing of it, however, ap- 
pears in the collection actually made (Addl. 
MS, 12269), excepting the concluding state- 
ment that William of Thoine (sic) had paid 
in Hilary Term, 1221, the balance of the 104 
marks he owed his opponent by the Fine made 
between them after the duel that settled their 
| disputes had been waged. (Bracton’s Note- 
| Book, Case 1482). 

The same year, in Trinity, 1220, Briwes, 
Oliver, Roger of Reymes and Williamson, 
appointed, as in the other cases, by their fel- 
low members of the Somerset county court, 
made and delivered to the court at Westmin- 
ster another, or, at least, part of another, re- 
cord, Magnum recordum et bonum, says Brac- 
ton admiringly, of an action, Clevedon v. Ken 
|-—the grandfathers of the opponents had 
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many years earlier contested the same dispute | 
without definite result in the seignorial court | 


of Richard Bishop of Bath—that, begun 
again in that same court on a Writ of Right 
obtained by Clevedon at Westminster had 
been carried thence to the Somerset county 
court and from that to the appeal court at 
Westminster, always on the same plea of a 
denial! of justice. (Bracton’s Note-Book, 
Case No. 36). And this, I find, so far as 
evidence goes, was the last Record’ Briwes 
ever assisted to make. 

Preoccupied as he had been in Somerset and 
at Westminster in this matter, it is unlikely 
that he had attended in person that case of 
co-parcenary that Bracton, the sole extant 
authority for it, mentions in his treatise De 
Legibus . . . Anglorum, as heard in Hamp- 
shire in Trinity term, 4 Henrv III, “ con- 
cerning John of Brywes.’’ The legal point, 
the position of a tenant whose co-parcener has 
entered a religious house but has not yet pro- 
fessed, i.e., is yet in seculo, is alone con- 
sidered. What the details of the contention 
were may never be known; but a Hampshire 
Fine made in 1236 allows it to be conjectured 
that the tenement in question lay in Somborn 
in that county. 

Briwes’ legal ability was next to be exer- 
cised in another way; for, in June, 1221, 
Reymes, Williamson, John of Regny and he, 
all of them, no doubt, then residing on their 
lands in Somerset, were appointed from West- 
minster to take at Ilchester on July 1 an 
assize of Novel Disseisin, Furneus v. Avenel 
—which the plaintiff, unwilling to await the 
advent of a general Eyre in the cuunty, had 
paid to have speeded up—‘‘ to hear the same 
and do justice according to the laws and cus- 
toms of the Realm.’’ (Patents). 

Four other such special appointments to 
take similar assizes or actions, on which 
Briwes sat, with knights of his own and of 
other counties at Exeter that same year, are 
recorded on the Patent Rolls, between Aug- 
ust and November, with juries summoned to 
meet them in every case by the sheriff of the 
particular county concerned. 

L. GRIFFITH. 


(To be continued). 


SOME NOTES ON ENGLISH 
ETYMOLOGY. 


Ally, Alley — The tentative suggestion of 
the ‘N. E. D.’ that this word in the sense 
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of alabaster like ‘‘ Willy’? for ‘‘ William ”’ 
is amply confirmed by parallels in other 
Germanic languages, e.g., Fiemish and 
Dutch albast ‘“ a marble made of alabaster or 
marble’’ (contracted albas, allebas and 
diminutive basje), Low German abbas, albast 
(cf, O. Mensing, ‘Schleswig-Holsteinisches 
etym. Wérterbuch,’ Neumiinster, 1927). 
Coaming—The origin of this word defined 
as ‘‘ the raised borders about the edge of the 
hatches and scuttles ’’ is left obscure by both 
the ‘N. E. D.’ and Professor Wyld’s new 
Universal Dictionary. The word occurs in 
English from the seventeenth century, cf. 
‘N. E. D.’ quotation from Cotgrave (1611), 
as a translation of aileures and was spelt 
‘* com(m)ings,’” ‘‘ coomings ’’ (1762), ‘* com- 
bings,”? (1865). As a sea-term it may well 
belong to the stock of words common to the 
sea-faring peoples of the North Sea coasts, 


/ and certainly bears a strong resemblance to 


of ‘‘a kind of marble’’ is an abbreviation | 


the group of Danish and Dutch words exem- 
plified by Dan. kimming “ bilge’; kim- 
mingsgang “ bilge-strake ’’; kimmingsplanke 
‘pilge-plank’’; kimme (with _ postfixed 
article kimmen) ‘‘rim of a cask or vessel made 
by the staves projecting beyond the top or 
bottom,” ef, Dutch kim of which the etymolo- 
gical equivalent in English is ‘‘ chime,” 
“ chimb.’? Kimming is paralleled by ‘‘ cimb- 
ing ’’ a word quoted by the ‘N. E. D.’ from 
the Epinal glosses, where it is the equivalent 
of commissuras. 

Dumeraft — The ‘N. E. D.’ after giving 
two meanings relating to boats of various 
kinds defines a third meaning as “an in- 
strument somewhat similar to the screw- 
jack, having wheels and pinions which pro- 
trude a ram, the point of which communi- 
cates the power’’ (Ogilvie) and adds: 
“2 Se.’ The quotation from Smyth 
‘ Sailors’ Wordbook ’ (1867) shows the word 
used in the sense of ‘‘ the screws used for 
lifting a ship on a slip.’”? The etymology 
suggested (without discrimination of the 
three meanings) is ‘‘ dumb” (adj)+“‘ craft.’ 
The word, is, however, closely paralleled in 
the Germanic languages, and is a borrowing 
from Low German or Dutch where d is the 
equivalent of the English th and dumb is 
the equivalent of ‘‘thumb.’’ The Dutch 
form duimkracht lit. ‘‘ thumb-force ”’ is used 
in connection with slipways (cf. quotation 
from Twentsch Zondagsblad 1896 in the large 
Dutch dictionary) and has a_ bye-form 
dommekracht, which in Dutch too carries a 
flavour of dom, ‘‘ stupid, Amer, dumb ”’ and 
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is applied to persons as a term of abuse. 
It is defined as ‘‘-an instrument for lifting 
heavy burdens, ¢ 
and a_ vertical 
pinions (duimen, | 
raised by wheels.’’ Dan. has donkraft in the 
same sense, and we find dumkraft in Low 
German and daumkraft in High German (ef. 
Grimm’s ‘ Worterbuch’ Vol. ii, col. 853 
with the French equivalent cric and_ the 
English ‘‘ handscrew ’’). 

Heel—We find the equivalent of ‘‘ the heel 
of the loaf ” in West Flemish het hielken van 
een brood. Dutch uses hiel also for the end 
of a ham or leg of mutton. 

Say—As a substantive we find the word 
occurring in English from 1571 (‘ N. E. D.’), 

‘have a say ”’ from | 1614. The expression 
“to have one’s say’’ is not quoted before 
the nineteenth century, but it has its exact 
parallel in West Flemish in the phrase 
zijnen zeg hebben, cf. further zijnen zeg 

zeggen and weten. 

Turkey—Skeat quotes as parallels various 
expressions containing the words Indian and 
Caleuttan. A still closer parallel is, how- 
ever, to be found in West Flemish turk and 
turkhaan. 


iron spindle fitted with 


‘ thumbs ’) 


W. E. CoLirnson. 


Liverpool. 

THE AUTHORSHIP OF THE FLAPPER, 

1796.—Among the many undistinguished 
imitators of the Spectator and the Rambler, 
in the late eighteenth century, the Flapper, 
issued weekly by R. E. Mercier and Co., of 
Dublin, Feb, 2, 1796—Feb. 4, 1797, is an 
essay serial of considerable merit. Now very 
rare, it is preserved in several British and 
American libraries. Its well-written essays 
have only once been commented upon,! al- 
though three of these are discerning critical 
estimates of the poetry of Cowper, No attempt 
has ever been made to identify the authors of 
the Flapper, yet the periodical contains in- 
teresting reflections upon literature, both of 
a specific and a general nature. 

Recently, in the Library of the University 
of Illinois, I discovered a perfect set of the 
Flapper, which had been brought to America 
in the collection of James Collins of Drum- 
condra, Ireland. On the first page of No. 1, 





the authors of essays are listed, in faded 
hand-writing, with the identifying letter 
affixed to each of the papers. The list of 
hames and identifying marks follow: Alex- 

1In my ‘English Literary Periodicals,’ N. Y. 
1930, p. 141. 


' ander Knox, Esq. 
| (R); Rev. 
consisting of a set of teeth | 


which can be | 


/in the Flapper.? 


(L.); Rev. John Walker 
George Miller (EF); Rev. Robert 
William Smith Esq. (A); 


Burroughes (F) ; 
(G); Thomas Wallace, 


Mrs. Burroughes 
Esq. (K). 

An obvious question arises as to the trust- 
worthiness of such an attribution of author- 
ship. It seems to be answered satisfactorily 
when one compares the known facts about 
these authors and the essays assigned to them 
Alexander Knox is iden- 


| tified as the critic who dealt so appreciatively 


with the poetry of the contemporary Cowper. 
\ glance through Knox’s ‘ Remains’ reveals 
the fact that he was much interested in this 
poet, mentioning him in letters to two of his 
triends.4 One of these letters—a long dis- 
cussion of the poet’s peculiar character—was 
written to Joseph Cowper Walker, a friend 
of William Hayley who through him was 


| applying to Knox for whatever assistance the 


latter could give the biographer. Is it too 
much to assume that Hayley and others were 
aware of Knox’s authorship of the critical 
essays published some six years before? It is 
easy to show, also, that the papers assigned to 
Mrs. Burroughes betray a feminine hand. 
She writes on the admirable quality of pru- 
dence in women, the vanities of female 
fashion, and the etiquette of the drawing- 
room. In a similar way, examination of the 
essays assigned to other individuals, reveals 
nothing that is incongruous in their contents. 
One has no difficulty in believing that the 
ascription of authorship, in this set of the 
Flapper, was made by one who knew the 
secrets of the periodical and its contributors, 
In fact, it seems likely that this set was once 
owned by some member of the group. 
WALTER GRAHAM. 
University of Illinois, U.S.A. 
WAN’S EGGS HATCHED BY THUN- 
DER.—This superstition is mentioned 

in Brewer’s ‘Reader’s Handbook of 
Allusions, References ’ etc., 1898, p. 1064, as 
usual without reference. Some readers may 
like to have the one which Brewer evidently 
used. 

“It chanceth sometimes to thunder about that 





2 ene» Knox, nos. ee 15, 30, 34, 38, 54, 
62, 66, 69; John Walker, 16; Geo. Miller, 5, 
20, 31. 43, 49, 56, 58, 59, b. Robort Burroughes, 
1, 9, 16, 36, 46, 47, 70, Td; William Smith, 3, 


| 10, 25, 71; Mrs. Burroughes, 8, 26, 32, 48; Thomas 


Wallace, 18, 23, 63, 68, 

‘S Nos. 30, 3, 38. 

4 *Remains’ of Alexander Knox, Esq. (ed. 
J. J. Hornby) London, 1837, 2nd ed., ii. 295; iii. 


| 331-367. 
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time and season of the year, 
their young: and yet, no doubt, it is a paradox 
of simple men to think that a swan cannot 
hatch without a crack of thunder.’ 
Howard, late Earl of Northampton, 

Seal &c., 
supposed Prophecies ’ (4to- 1583, fol. 1620) cap. 
15, para. 6.) S. 


A ‘MOSS BOOK.”—It is reported that the 
British Museum has recently acquired, 
through the Friends of the National 
raries, a document called a ‘‘ Moss Book,” 
from Cheshire. As I believe this word does 
not appear in the dictionaries, it may be 
useful to point out (as I have already done 
to the British Museum, where, I gather, such 
a document was hitherto unknown) that a 
Moss Book, on parchment, for 
Moss at Haslington in Cheshire for the years 
1606-7 was printed in 1902 in the Cheshire 
Sheaf, Series IIT, vol. iv. p. 103. This docu- 
ment, headed ‘‘ A Mosse Booke,’’ consists of 
a roll of about a hundred persons who had got 


y. 
Lord Privy 


‘‘ depp-turves, flae-turves and_ firewood ”’ 
within Oakhanger Moss, and were charged 


sums of money appraised by four assessors. 
Receipts, unsigned, but probably by the reeve 
of the owner of the Moss, are entered for 
periodical payments by some collector. 

I have not seen the British Museum Moss 
Book, and so do not know its date or nature. 
But I doubt whether the ‘‘ book ’’ of 1606-7 
is correctly described, as it was, as being a 
list of ‘‘ holders of common of turbary and 
firebote.’”’ Those were rights, attaching to 
certain manorial holdings or other lands, for 
the tenants, etc., to take peat and firewood 
necessary to their household and agricul- 
tural requirements, The quantity might be 
unlimited or specific and limited and they 
did not pay for what they took within such 
limits. This ‘‘ book’’ appears rather to be 
an account of what was allowed to be 
taken and paid for by persons who would 
otherwise not have been entitled to do so. 

The bailiff who regulated the work on the 
mosslands was termed a ‘‘ moss reeve.”’ and 
the areas allotted for turbary in Cheshire 
were known as ‘‘ moss-rooms.’’ These were 
worked out in long, narrow strips restricted 
in width but not in length, and were the 
cause, when such lands later on were drained 
for cultivation, of the shape of many of the 
fields. 

In the court 
tington, Lancs., 


rolls of Accrington and Tot- 
of the sixteenth century, we 
meet with ‘‘ mosslookers’”’ as officials of the 
manor. (Farrer, ‘Clitheroe Court Rolls.’ 


vol. iii), RS. B: 


Oakhanger 


when swans hatch 


*“\ Defensative against the Poison of | 


Lib- | 


| 





Readers’ Queries. 


HE LITTLE TOWN OF BOB-UP-AND- 
DOWN.—Chaucer, in the ‘ Canterbury 
Tales,’ Manciple’s Prologue, ad init. has 
. . a little town 
which that yele péd is Bob-up-and-down, 





under the Blee, in Canterbury way. 
Skeat’s note 1894 ed., vol v., p. 435, says 
that this place is also between Boughton 


under Blean (Yeoman’s Prol. |. 3) and Can- 
terbury, It suits Harbledown (lim. W. of 
Canterbury, on main road): but it has been 
proposed to identify it with a place called 
Up-and-down Field, in the parish of Than- 
nington. (Athanwum, Dec. 26, 1868). If 
this is right, the road, he concludes, must 
have differed from the present one, and there 
are reasons for thinking go. 
‘“ Under the Blee ’’ means 
Forest.’’ 
Thannington is ¢, 


‘under Blean 
1; miles S.W. of Canter- 
bury, on the Ashford road. Boughton-under- 
Blean is 24 miles E. of Faversham and 4} 
miles W. of Canterbury. There is a village 
named Blean between Canterbury and Whit- 
stable. 

But the curious name ‘‘ Bob-up-and-down” 
at once reminded me of Bobbing, rather less 
than a mile N, off the present London-Can- 


terbury road, about 2 m. W. of Sitting- 
bourne, Is not Bobbing, on its name, a better 


candidate than Harbledown or the field in 
Thannington? Note Skeat’s admission about 
the line of the road. 
s. 
{XPERIMENTS IN PRINTING.—Have 
any serious attempts ever been made at 

printing books white on black instead of 
black on white? It is asserted from time to 
time that white on a black ground is the 
better way for the eyes, I do not know with 
what justification. 

I am not enquiring for anything in the 
nature of advertisements. 


H. F. 

AW AND CUSTOM CONCERNING 

SUICIDES.—It is stated in an article 
in a current review that the practice of bury- 
ing suicides at crossroads with a stake driven 
through the body was only abandoned fifty 
years ago, and that confiscation of the pro- 
perty of those guilty of felo-de-se remained 
the practice up to sixty years ago. 

I should be glad to know if these state- 
ments are correct, and, if not, what were 
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the actual dates ? 
H. J. AYLirre. 


UAKERS AND TITHES. — At clxi. 416, | 
s.v. ‘Two Hundred Years Ago,’ occurs | 
account of a trial in the Court of Exchequer | 
of a case between the rector of Bromley, Mid- | 
dlesex, and one Benjamin Olive, a Quaker, 
on the subject of payment of tithes. Olive, | 
evidently, was refusing on principle to pay 
tithe. Is anything more known of this case, 
or of Olive? And what grounds for refusal | 
to pay tithes would be brought forward by 
him? Would such grounds be held good by 
Quakers now-a-days ? 
Ls ae 


PLACE-NAME FILKINS. — What is the 
derivation of Filkins, the name of a 
small village on the borders of Oxfordshire 
and Gloucestershire ? 


C. BE, ¥: 
WHITE LYON PRISON, SOUTHWARK. | 
—The site of the Marshalsea Prison | 
which overlooked St. George’s Churchyard, 
Southwark, was formerly occupied by the | 
ancient Surrey prison known as the White 
Lyon. Can any of your readers give me any | 

information about this latter prison ? 
ArtHuR W. Marks. 
New Zealand. 


(jURSITOR INN. — Cursitor Inn in Chan- 

cery Lane was founded by Sir Nicholas 
Bacon for the Cursitors whose business it was | 
to make out and issue writs in the name of 
the Court of Chancery. John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Chancellor Eldon, lived in the 
Inn with his wife Bessie. 

Was this an Inn of Chancery, and had it a 
Principal, Ancients, members, and a coat-of- | 
arms like the other Inns of Chancery? I, 
shall be glad of any information about the 
Inn and its occupants. 

ArTHUR W. Marks. 


\ ISS FERRIER AND HER NOVELS. — 

It may be supposed that few people now 
read Miss Ferrier. I have seen her work 
praised as affording a—satiric—picture of life 
in the Scottish Highlands, among the families 
of chiefs, in her day. It seems to me more 
noteworthy as a somewhat satirical presenta- 
tion of humorous characters. 

I have seen some of those in ‘ Marriage’ 
identified thus: ‘‘ Lady Macnaughten —Lady 
Frederick Campbell; ‘‘ Mrs. Macshake” —= 
Mrs, Davidson; the three aunts=the Misses | 
Edmonston; ‘Mrs. Fox” = Mary Lady ! 


Clerk. Are these identifications authentic ? 
If so, could particulars of the originals be 
given? In both ‘ Inheritance ’ and ‘ Destiny’ 
there are one or two characters that may well 
be caricatures from the life, and I should be 
glad to have particulars of them. 

Further, would any one furnish me with 


| (a) any particulars of Miss Ferrier’s life 


other than those given in the ‘ D. N. B.’, and 
(b) references to any discussions of her work 
—especially in contemporary and in quite 
recent periodicals. 

F. E. R. 


RIGHTON PAVILION.—Who was the 
architect of Brighton Pavilion, and 
what was its cost? Was this met out of the 
Privy Purse of George IV, or was the sum 
voted by Parliament? 
The books comprising the Royal Library 


| of George III at Kew Palace were all re- 
| moved by George IV to the 


Pavilion at 
Brighton. | Were these books ever disposed 
of? or where is the collection now located ? 


J. LANDFEAR LuCAs. 
The Mount, Northwood. 


GGS IN HERALDRY. — In the Glossary 
of the new edition of Boutell’s ‘ Her- 
aldry,’ under ‘ Allusive Arms,’ will be found 
depicted the truly extraordinary charge on 
the shield of Baron Vestey as Joint Manag- 
ing Director of the Union Cold Storage Com- 
pany. This consists of an iceberg emergent 
from waves with three fowl’s eggs in chief. 
Has either of these objects—in particular the 
egg—been used in heraldry before? The 
fowl’s egg, being proverbial for fragility, 
seems to carry associations unsuitable for 
heraldry. Perhaps the ostrich’s egg, or the 
fabled roc’s egg has been used as a charge. 


E. 


JOWELL, VESSEL OF WHITEHAVEN. 
—Can any reader suggest where I can 
find out details of the owner and master of 
the Powell of Whitehaven, trading between 
that port and Whitehaven, c. 1800-20? 
C. Roy Hupteston. 


ILAND SURNAME.—Can anyone give 
me information as to the origin of the 
surname Niland. I have been told that it 
is of Norwegian origin and should like to 
verify that. 
c: N, 


LANTS IN POTS.—To what period, and 
to what region, belongs our first evidence 
for plants having been grown in pots? We 
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have them now principally for saan and | 
decoration: did the custom of growing them | 
in this way originate with any other pur- 
pose? Were medicinal herbs so cultivated ? 
Or was there at first some religious inten- 
tion ? 
L, E. A. 
ROUNDABOUTS AND SWINGS. — Can 
any reader inform me where the follow- 
ing quotation occurs :— 
‘“ What we lose on the 
make up on the swings.” 
I believe it comes in a poem called ‘ The 
Merry-go-round at Foy,’ but I should like the 


roundabouts we 


title of the book, or of any other where the 
poem may be found. I believe the book was 
written by a master at Clifton and _ pub- 


lished about forty-five years ago. 
W. D. OLtver. 
[This was asked for at ecxlvii, 410, and an- 
swered at ibid. 471, to the effect that the line 
comes from a poem by Patrick R. Chalmers 
entitled ‘ Roundabouts and Swings,’ which will 
be found in ‘ Poetry of To-day ’ (First Series).] 


When 


and 


\ ACARONI. — where was 
macaroni first made, and where in 
Italy ? Unless I am mistaken its mention 


in ‘ Romola’ is a glaring anachronism. 


Att. -¢ 
HE REV. BISHOP HENRY ROW- 
LANDS (BANGOR) AND THE REV 
HENRY ROWLANDS.—Are there any por- 
traits of these notable clerics, the latter of 
whom was author of ‘Mona Antiqua,’ a 
mine of archeological research ? 
exist, have they been engraved? And if so, 
where could an engraving be obtained ? 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
yan HELMONT.—Could any reader refer 
me to a good recent—the more recent the 
better—work on Van Helmont, preferably in 
French or German, and giving a modern esti- 
mate of his contribution to science ? 
CEL, 
5 (FAs *? IN LATIN. — What form of this 
word is used in Latin? Is it indeclin- 
able ? 
GC; i. 
UTHOR WANTED.—Can any reader give 
me the origin of the following lines, cer- 
tainly in print before 1900: 
“The less the glow of youth abides 
The less the chillier heart aspires; 
With drift-wood beached from past spring- 
tides 
We coax our sullen fires.” 
W. Bonvs, 
Colonel. 


If portraits | 


Replies. 


ELIZABETH ALKIN alias 
‘PARLIAMENT JOAN.”’ 
425), 


\' R. Bateson will find all that is 
about this lady 


(clxi. 


known 
in an article entitled 
‘ Parliament Joan; the Florence Nightingale 
of the 17th century,’ which I published in the 
United Service Magazine, July, 1918. 

G. E, Manwarina. 


There are numerous references to this ten- 
der and courageous woman in ‘ Letters and 
Papers Relating to the First Dutch Wars,’ 
1652-4, by S. R. Gardiner (Navy Record 
Society) and in the Cal. State, Papers Dom. 
(1649-50, 1651, 1651-2, 1652-4, 1655). Mr. 
G E. Manwaring wrote a short account of 
her career, [Vide supra]. 


One presumes that Elizabeth Alkin 
nursed during the Civil War, as in 1649 
the Council of State is ordered by Parlia- 


ment to bestow some house upon Elizabeth 
Alkin, widow, for life and to give her what 
they think is necessary for her present 
necessity. (Cal. State Papers Dom.). When 
the first Dutch War breaks out she petitions 
Parliament to be appointed a nurse at Dover 


and is so appointed, (Gardiner, vol. ii?). 
In June, 1653 she writes from Harwich, 
where she is nursing, that she has spent 


three times the amount granted her (£5) for 
the necessaries of the sick and wounded. ‘I 
cannot see them in want if I have it,’’ she 
writes, ‘‘I have given a great deal to have 
their bodies cleansed, their hair cut, and 
their clothes mended... I owe for my own 
diet. I often go to Ipswich,’”’ she adds, ‘‘ to 
see the men there. I got 20s. of the Mayor 
of Harwich, but he is in great want him- 
self; send me money quickly.’’ To a woman 
of quick sensibility the state of the sick 
and wounded must often have given sore dis- 
tress of mind. Though they were sometimes 
well cared for in hospital or home they were 
often quartered in places entirely unsuit- 
able ; in public-houses where they were under 
temptation to drink, in disorderly and low- 
class houses, occasionally in sheds, even in 
Canterbury Cathedral (these were prisoners). 
Sometimes they were kept waiting in the 
street while accommodation was sought 
amongst a townsfolk sick and weary of giv- 


| ing sustenance and receiving no recompense. 
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For though a money allowance was theoreti- 
cally given it was hard to obtain, and towns 
on occasion utterly refused to receive the | 
sick and wounded. Sometimes the poor fel- 

lows were without clothes, sometimes ‘with- 

out bread. The surgeons had many to at- 

tend to in their rounds. By February, 1654, 

Parliament Joan was herself worn out. ‘‘ I 

am so weak,’’ she writes, ‘“‘ that I am forced 

to employ 2 nurses and have not sufficient 

to defray my necessities. My sickness and 

infirmities have been brought about by con- 

tinual watching night and day .. . and hav- 

ing employed others to do likewise I hhaye | 
been forced to sell my bed and other goods 

to pay them and prevent clamour.”’ She 

prays for some money on account of her 

pension, or a bed in a hospital where she 

may end her days less miserably. She had, 

she testifies in a letter written five days | 
earlier, ‘‘ spent 61. in relieving Dutch pris- 
oners at Harwich and Ipswich; seeing their 
wants and miseries were so great, I could not | 
but have pity upon them, although our | 
enemies.’’ She had spent £4 on our own | 
sick and wounded at Ipswich and had ar- | 
rived in London with only 3s. <A warrant | 
had already been issued in December, 1653, 
to pay her £10 for her services, and an order 
approved 15 Jan., 1654, had directed the Re- | 
ceiver-General to issue a warrant to pay her 
£10 a year and arrears due. In May, 1655, | 
there is a note in Ca]. State Papers Dom. | 
of a petition referred to the Committee for | 
Petitions, of Elizabeth Alkin, widow, for re- | 
lief pleading her services. Thereafer we lose 
sight of her. Perhaps she had passed be- 
yond the necessities of this life and troubled | 
the Commonwealth Government no more. 

The names of others who succoured the 
wounded occur in Cal. State Papers Dom. 
and in other records of the century. In 
1655 Ann King wishes to return to Harwich 
where she had been useful. Her son had | 
been slain at sea and she had received no 
recompense although she had_ taken the | 
journey to London and stayed there at her 
own charge awaiting benefit. Earlier in the 
records we read of Hester Whyte who had 
taken care of the wounded after Kineton 
Fight (Edgehill) and for three months had 
cared for them spending her money and be- 
ing up night and day to relieve those who 
Were in great misery by reason of their 
wounds. She was granted 20s. Oftentimes 
during the Civil War the country folk were | 
left to bury the dead and tend the badly | 


wounded, especially the vanquished. When 


we think of the state of the wounded and the 
primitive methods of healing, the diseases so 
easily engendered, the housing shortage of 
the period, the primitive standard of accom- 
modation, where sheepcots or barns were 
sometimes turned into homes, we can realise 
the heroism of those who like Parliament 
Joan were ready to devote themselves to 
these derelicts of war, and we can make al- 
lowance for those City Fathers and City 
dwellers, who knowing that recompense would 
be hard to obtain, knowing the disease that 
might sweep through their midst, knowing 
too the often crowded conditions of living. 
failed in their duty of mercy and _loving- 
kindness. 

In 1649 the Council of State ordered that 
the twenty nurses designed to attend the two 
hundred men lying in the two hospitals at 
Dublin were to have £10 a year each. 


JOAN Parkes. 
Holmbury St. Mary, Surrey. 


IR SAMUEL TUKE (clxi. 345). — The 

following information taken from ‘ The 

English Baronetage,’ published in 1741, may 
be of interest to Mr. E. S. De Brer :— 

(1) Jane Betenson, dau. of Edward Beten- 
son, of Colne-Engaine, in Essex, by his wife, 
a dau. of Richard Lance, of Truro, married 
Thomas Tuke of London. 

(2) Richard Betenson (brother of the 
above-named Jane), of Layer de la Hay, in 
Essex, married Catherine, dau. of George 
Tuke, of Layer-Marney in Essex, by whom he 


| had two sons: (1) Sir Richard; (2) Thomas. 


Sir Richard died in August, 1679. 
(3) Dorothy Tuke, dau. of Maurice Tuke, 


|of Layer-Marney (by Amy, his wife, dau. 


and sole heir of Richard Kemp. brother to 


'Sir Thomas Kemp), was married to Robert 
| Filmer, 


Esq., barrister-at-law, of Gray’s 
Inn, created a baronet 24 Dec., 1674. She 


| died 10 June, 1671. 


(4) Hester, elder of the two daughters and 
co-heirs of Christopher Wase, Esa., of Upper 
Holloway, in the parish of Islington, in Mid- 
dlesex, married as her second husband, in 
1647, Sir Henry Blount, Knt., of Titten- 
hanger, and Blounts Hall. She died 1678. 
Lady Blount was the mother of Sir Thomas 
Pope Blount, Bart., who was distinguished 
as a lover of political liberty, and also as a 


| patron of literature. 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A., SCOT. 
Teresa Villa, Dumfries. 
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TRRADESMEN’S SIGNS (clxi. 426).—I do 
not think there was any _ proprietory 
right to these such as might be acquired since 
1875 by modern registration of a trade-mark 
or name. There is, however, some evidence 
that long ago piracy of a merchant’s mark 
could be prevented by recourse to the law. 
In a valuable paper by the late J. P. Rylands 
on Merchant’s Marks and other Medieval 
Personal Marks (Trans., Hist. Soc., Lanes. 
and Chesh., vol, Ixii), reference is made to 
an action in the time of Queen Elizabeth 
by a clothier who complained that the mark 
set on his cloth had been adopted for ill-made 
cloth by another; and the statement was 
made that the courts had often supported 
the principle that an action would lie in this 
kind of case. 

Merchants’ marks passed from father to 
son, with possibly a slight variation, but 
they were personal in origin. I should cer- 
tainly think inn-signs were sold sometimes 
with the inn, and merchants’ marks with 
the business with which they were connected. 


R. 8. B. 


To answer the various questions raised at 
this reference would call for specialised legal 
knowledge on a very intricate subject and 
no restrictions of time or space. Neither of 
which are at my command. Certain in- 
formation of a non-technical nature could 
be gathered by reference to ‘ Printers’ and 


Publishers’ Devices’ by R. B. McKerrow, 
Bibliographical Society, 1913; H. R. 


Plomer’s ‘ Abstracts from the Wills of Eng- 
lish Printers and Stationers from 1492 to 
1630’ (Bibliographical Society, 1903); ‘A 
Century of the English Book Trade, 1457- 
1557’ by E. Gordon Duff; ‘ Merchants’ 
Marks’ by Cecil T. Davis, Journal of 
British Archaeological Association 1893; 
Larwood and Hotten’s ‘ History of Sign- 
boards ’ (1867). There are, no doubt, many 
legal works on the laws governing  trade- 
marks which are quite outside my ken, but 
I happen to know of one such which touches 
on the subject of Shop Signs and that is 
‘The Historic Foundations of the Law Re- 
lating to Trade-Marks’ by F. I. Schechter, 
Columbia University Press, (1925). 

Out of hand one may say pretty definitely 
that there were no registrations of actual 
shop-signs ; printers’ devices come into rather 
a different category, but even they were not 
legally registered, nor could any penalty be 
enforced for alleged infringement. Many in- 


stances occurred where the same emblem was 
displayed by more than one shop in the same 
street. With regard to inn signs—f am told 
that there is no prescriptive right in these, 
nor do they come within the provision of the 
Trade Marks Act, 1905. 
AmBrROSE Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


OMESTIC ARTICLES FALLEN INTO 
DISUSE (clxi. 459).—There were, be- 
tween 1877 and 1882, several types of holders 
for candles, to be used in railway carriages. 
In that period, I had, I think, three different 
sorts, and kept them until about twenty-two 
years ago. 

The one I generally used, up to about 1883, 
held a rising candle, somewhat similar to the 
candle used in a carriage-lamp, but not so 
thick. The holder was of metal, and be- 
came hot, and it had two hooks at the back, 
which naturally damaged the upholstery of 
the 2nd class compartment, At the top end 
of the holder, was a circular hood with a 
glass front. In some cases the glass magni- 
fied the light. 

I think I remember seeing holders for 
naked candles, and it may have been this 
sort which caused a compartment to be set 
on fire, when the passenger went to sleep, 
and one other passenger, at least, was burned 
to death. As this occurred between Crewe 
and Edinburgh on the route I: travelled, 
when at that University, 1877-1880—I had 
rather a shock, though I was not in the train 
at the time; but I afterwards eased off using 
even my best so-called safety lamp. The 
passenger whose lamp caused the fire was 
saved. 

I have an idea that there were railway 
reading-lamps which burnt spirit, and, if so, 
I expect I had one, as I remember the 
unpleasant smell of hot varnished metal. 

Loaf-sugar cutters were in use by old 
people, as late as about fifty-five years ago. 
I frequently saw them in kitchens. I regret 
that the above will proclaim that I am “ an 
old gentleman ’’; at present, I do not feel 
that I am. 





Hersert SoutTHamM. 


The portable railway candle-lamp was 
in common use about 1878, for in that year 
I happened, after seeing the fireworks at the 
close, Nov. 10, of the Exposition of Paris, 
to travel from that city to Chartres, 3rd 
class, by a stopping train; I hung my 
lamp, as usual, by hooking it on to the 
upholstery above the head; this created 
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quite a sensation at each way-side station 
at which the train stopped. At one of these 
1 heard an_ excited on-looker exclaim 
“ Voila le soleil.’”? It was not a compliment 
to the lighting of the compartment. 


ALFRED WELBY, 
Lt.-Colonel. 


PoOuntsms PENS (clxi. 409; clxii. 10).— 
Mr. Heron-Atten asks if Fanny Burney’s 
remark about a ‘‘fountain pen”’ is the 
earliest mention ‘of this modern com- 
modity.”’ But her pen of course did not 
resemble that of to-day. Presumably the 
article that she used was what was in vogue 
certainly as late as the ’thirties of the last 
century. This was of glass, much resemb- 
ling a thermometer — a column of ink (of 
larger bore) replacing the mercury. The 
top end was closed by a cork, which was re- 
moved before writing; the lower end car- 
ried a bulb (much as in the case of a ther- 
mometer, only bigger) which acted as a 
reservoir. Below this the tube and its bore 
became finer. It was smooth where it 
touched the paper and open, so that the ink 
flowed out by a sort of capillary attraction. 
I cannot remember exactly where the bulb 
was placed—-whether above or below the fore- 


finger in writing—but though 1 still own | 


one of these articles I cannot at the moment 
find it. Owing to their fragility they had 
to be kept in stout cardboard boxes. 
F. H. H. Guriremarp. 
Cambridge. 
ag (JOUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE ” 
(elxi. 444).—Foord says that Carausius 
during his seven years’ rule maintained a 
large navy and an army of mercenary Franks, 
besides the garrison legions and _ cohorts. 
Eutropius (ix. 21) mentions or describes the 
officer of the Count of the Saxon shore, but 
he does not say that any title was bestowed 
on Carausius, when he held the office. The 
matter is discussed at length and in an 
interesting way in the ‘D. N. B.’. s.v. 
‘ Carausius,’ 
A. 


The only authority for the existence of an 
organized system of coast defence, in Roman 
Britain, is the Notitia Dignitatum, which is 
a list of officials, civil and military, through- 
out the Roman Empire. I¢ is supposed to 
have been drawn up about a.p. 428. — It con- 
tains the names of the garrisons at the forts, 
and also the insignia of the Count of the 
Saxon Shore. This is shewn with nine forts, 


and is printed in colours in ‘The Saxon 
Shore,’ by Jessie Mothersole. The organiz- 
ing of the forts is believed to have been after 
the episode of Carausius and Allectus. There 
is nothing to show that Carausius was the 
first Count. He had been put in charge of 
the fleet—the Classis Britannica—and com- 
manded on both sides of the Channel, and so 
made himself Emperor of Britain. After 
the recovery of Britain by Constantius in 
297 the British fleet is thought to have been 
disbanded, and the forts constructed. Win- 
bolt’s ‘ Roman Folkestone ’ says that the task 
may well have occupied much of the decade 
between 296, when Constantius relieved Lon- 
don, and 306, the date of his death at York. 


G. H. W. 


Mr. Henry Cottettr may find the following 
booklet useful:— ‘A Popular Handbook of 
the Nine Fortresses on the Saxon Shore 
erected during the Roman Era,’ by Hugh 
Lanaway, a member of the Sussex Archeeo- 
logical Society, N.D. 

H. Askew. 


(jLD OIL PAINTING TO BE IDENTI- 
FIED (clxi. 373).—Mr. Sato’s descrip- 
tion tallies exactly with my recollection of a 
picture which belonged to my maternal 
grandmother (d. 1894), It was said to be by 
Madame Soyer, wife of the famous chef: a 
lady who enjoyed a certain reputation as an 
artist in her time. The story was that Soyer 
opened a restaurant in London and bought 
some of his wines and spirits from my 
grandfather, a London wine-merchant. (My 
mother remembered that when she and her 
brothers and sisters were taken to see the 
Great Exhibition of 1851, Soyer entertained 
the family to lunch in a room decorated to 
look like an ice-cavern, much to the children’s 
delight), However, the venture did not 
prove a success, and Soyer, finding himself 
unable to pay money which he owed my 
grandfather, offered two pictures painted by 
his wife, which were accepted in full settle- 
ment: whether as representing the full value 
or as a composition, I do not know. On a 
later occasion, when my grandfather gave a 
big dinner to celebrate his victory in a legal 
dispute, Soyer came down to his house in the 
village of Leytonstone, to prepare the feast. 
Leytonstone really was a country village in 
those days; a picture which I have, painted 
by my mother in the ’sixties, would seem 
incredible to anyone who knows Leytonstone 

only as a London suburb. 
I delayed answering Mr. Sato’s query in 
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order to see if I could find out what hap- 
pened to the picture, but all 1 have been 
able to discover is that on my grandmother’s 
death it passed to her eldest daughter, who 
a few years later was trying to sell it. Prob- 
ably it was sold, but no information is 
obtainable. The companion picture, so far 
as I can remember, represented a buxom 
young woman holding a sheaf of corn. I 
cannot remember whether the pictures were 
signed. 
22, South G. H. Waite. 


ILGRIM FATHERS BEARING ARMS 
(clxi, 245, 284, 323, 359, 393, 461).—My 
note correctly stated the modern legal posi- 
tion, and also, I believe, the modern prac- 
tice of the College of Arms. An article on 
‘Name and Arms Conditions in Wills,’ in 
the Genealogist’s Magazine for December, 
1931 (p. 390), gives further details and par- 
ticulars of decided cases. 
To grant someone’s arms, undifferenced, to 
a stranger would be an act which I do not 
believe the Sovereign or the College would do, 
nowadays, at any rate, and Burkes’ state- 
ment cannot mean this, Can 8. P. give any 
instance where it has been done? 


Hill. 


Norwood 


R. 8S. B. 


QT ILEN GOODS, STAFFORD, 1592 (clxi. 
~ 459).—Why should this not mean ‘ tent 
boards,’’ the circular wooden bottoms, used 
for floors of tents? I see no reason to suppose 
such things are modern. 


R. S. B. 


BELL CHRONOGRAMS (elxi. 329, 409).— 

I am grateful to Mr. CHEETHAM for his 
interesting collection of additional British 
and foreign examples. Referring, however, 
to Mr. Harpine’s reply, may I point out 
that ‘‘ Scholars desirous of amusing them- 
selves with this pastime ’’ must, yet, observe 
the rules of the game, and, if this were done, 
the Horatian epigram ‘‘ Me Calido”’ ete. 
would produce not 1914, but 2825! A perfect 
chronogram must be self-contained and must 
furnish a given date, and no other, by means 
of its numeral letters; otherwise the date 
would need to be known before it could be 
looked for! 

I have recently come across a really ‘‘ plu- 
perfect ’’ specimen of a general chronogram 
in the ‘ Epigrammata ’ of Bernard Bauhusius 
(or Bauhuis), 8. J. (Antwerp, 1616), who 
closes a verse entitled ‘ Judicium de variis 
moribus Gallionis,’ with these words :— 


«¢ 


— “‘sceripsimus anno haec 


‘ 
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Quo cunctis licuit scribere J VDICIVM.” 
Here, in one word composed exclusively of 
numeral letters, is found the date: 1613. 
Such a chronogram can only be imitated, cer- 
tainly not excelled—unless a word could be 
found admitting of the arrangement of the 
letters in their proper order, e.g., MDCXITI. 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


JINCHBECK AND MALTBY (celxi. 425). 
—The pedigree of Pinchbeck of Habech 
Hall in Whaplode, and ‘ Pinchbeck’ at p. 
783, vol. iii, 1904, of ‘Lincolnshire Pedi- 
grees,’ edited by the Rev. Canon A. R. Mad- 
dison, F.S.A., 4 vols., (Harl. Society’s pub- 
lications for 1902, 1903, 1904, 1906. Vols. 1, 
li, lii, lv), show the connection of the family 
of Pinchbeck with the place of the same 
name. 

The references to this family in Marshall’s 
“Guide to Printed Pedigrees,’ 1903, may be 
of interest. 

In the ‘ Visitations of Norfolk,’ 1563, 
1589 and 1613, the Harl. Society’s publica- 
tion for 1891, Vol. xxxii, at p. 106, is the 
following entry in the pedigree of Hoo:— 
‘“ Margaret ux Thos, Pinchbeck of Scarn- 
ing. 


S. P. 
RISON IN WHITECROSS STREET 
(clxi, 460). — The famous or infamous 
Debtors’ Prison in Whitecross Street, was 


built 1813-15 and demolished in 1870. A full 
account of it can be found in Hepworth 
Dixon’s ‘ London Prisons,’ 1850. 

It appears to have often been most uncom- 
fortably crowded. The last sentence in the 
quotation from * Pickwick,’ which puzzles 
your correspondent appears to me fairly 
obvious—the debtors were only allowed to see 
visitors during eight hours out of the twenty- 
four. 

W. Courtuore Forman. 


Whitecross Street, Cripplegate (Whyte- 
crouch strete, 1339) runs from Fore Street, 
City, to Old Street, St. Luke’s. On 
the west side of Lower Whitecross Street 
stood the well-known debtors’ prison— 
‘““ Whitecross Street Prison’? -eppertaining 
to the Sheriffs of London and Middlesex, 
built 1813-1815 from the designs of William 
Mountague, Clerk of the City Works. It 
was calculated to hold four hundred prison- 
ers and was a gloomy and _ unwholesome- 
looking place. The alterations in the law 
as respects imprisonment for debt rendered 
Whitecross Prison unnecessary, and it was 
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ished, the prisoners for debt being transfer 
red to the City Prison, Holloway. The site 
is now occupied by the City Goods Station 
of the Midland Railway. See H. B. Wheat- 
ley, ‘London Past and Present,’ 1891. 

In the Post Office Directory the Goods 
Station is No. 7. so the prison stood close to 
the bottom of Whitecross Street. 

‘“The bolts on during sixteen hours.’ 
This appears to have been the common phrase 
meaning that the main prison gate wes 
locked for that period, when no person was 
allowed in or out. During the remaining 
eight hours the gates were open, and visitors 
and the wives of families of prisoners could 
pass through freely. The Fleet was more 
accommodating. It was open before 10 a.m., 
and closed at 10 p.m. (‘ Pickwick,’ ch. xlvii). 
The Marshalsea opened at 7 a.m. (‘ Little 
Dorrit’ ch. xiv). If the Fleet unlocked its 
gate at the same hour, Mr. Pickwick had 
the advantage of being able to receive visitors 
during fifteen ‘hours instead of eight. 


C,. W. Frreprace. 


closed in July 1870 and shortly after demol- | 


called ‘‘ Epinay.”’ 


not come from any one of the famous copses 
that named the eight townships in France 
And who shall locate 


| the oakwood that gave us ‘‘ Chesney,’’ or the 


alderwood (‘‘ Olorenshaw’’) that gave us 


|‘ Renshaw,”’ or the plantation (arboretum) 


| needle.’’ 


My father, Mr. T. W. Marchant, who died | 


in 1888 at the age of 52, once told me that 
as a small boy he went with his father to 
visit a poor prisoner in Whitecross Street, to 
whom they smuggled a leg of mutton and 
other things. 

Francis P, Marcuanr. 


FRENCH MEMORIALS IN OLD ST. 

PANCRAS CHURCHYARD  (clxi. 
409, 467).—About the middle of the seven- 
teenth century there was a French Chapel 
at Marylebone. The site of the chapel is 


pretty clearly defined in a plan of Maryle- | 


bone Gardens, which is reproduced in con- 
nection with the account of that establish- 
ment in Marylebone and St. Pancras. By 
Geo. Clinch. 

CuiFrForD C., WooLrarp. 
68, St. Michael’s Road, Aldershot, Hants. 


“QNOOKS ” AS A TOWN NICK-NAME 

(clxi. 446). — “‘ Snooks’’ comes from 
“Seven Oaks,’ and the intermediate 
“Senock ’’ occurs in 1557—but not neces- 
sarily from Sevenoaks in Kent. There were 
quite likely ‘‘seven oaks’’ once at St. 
Albans. There certainly were near Abingdon. 


Who knows where were the four beeches that | 


begot the French name ‘‘ Quatrefages,’’ or 
the four acres that produced ‘‘ Foweraker ’’ ? 

Epinay is from Spinetum, an undergrowth 
of thorns, a ‘“‘ spinney ’’: but the name need 


that gives us the French ‘‘ d’Aubray,”’ the 
English ‘‘ Darblay,’’ and the Guernsey 
‘* Dobree ’’ ? 
But the topic is inexhaustible. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


LONDON SHOP SIGNS (clxi. 354).— 

Very many years ago I remember in 
New Street, Covent Garden, a board upon 
which were painted an elephant and a 
needle—‘‘ anything from an elephant to a 
The firm still exists in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

On the front of 16, Long Acre there was 
a full-size copy of the brass to Sir Robert 
de Grey, 1387, at Rotherfield-Greys, Oxon. 
My father put it there in the ’sixties of last 
century and it is still in situ. The firm 
continues, but elsewhere, 

At the corner of Cranbourne Street Culle- 
ton’s shop was well known by its men in 
armour above the shop-front. This firm also 
has long since gone elsewhere. The golden 
arm and hammer outside gold-beaters’ shops 
have recently been referred to in ‘ N. and Q.’ 
The parasol outside the umbrella hospital 
in Whitcombe St., Leicester Square, hung 
there for many years and has but recently 
passed away like the proprietor. 

Water E, GawTuorp. 


HE DIGGERS OF THE ANCIENT 
WELLS (clxi. 445). — From time im- 
memorial springs or wells have been asso- 
ciated with the presence of a tutelary nymph 
or other divinity. Horace offered a goat, 
flowers and wine to a spring at Bandusia. 
What more natural than that the Roman 
soldiers, impressed by the beauty and mys- 
tery of a spot where they had assuaged their 
thirst after a long march should have wished 
to build a temple there? On the line of the 
Roman wall near Chollerford in Northumber- 
land a well has been found that contained 
Roman coins, and near it were altars and a 
votive tablet. It was dedicated to Coventina, 
a mysterious deity, about whom there has 
been much controversy. At Buxton in 1709 
there was a well lined with lead and Roman 
bricks. In a well at Pevensey, according to 
Mothersole, there was found the only bit of 
Roman cordage in England; it was made of 
twisted shreds of bark, one of which was iden- 
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tified as belonging to the tamarisk. In cases 
like these the evidence of Roman origin may 
be clear enough, but sometimes the only indi- 
cation is local tradition. The Hartwell 
springs at Aylesbury are so: called, because 
Julius Caesar is believed to have seen a hart 
drinking there. Near Hayes in Kent there 
is Caesar’s well, where the legionaries are 
said to have passed. At Hammer, in York- 
shire, there is the well of St. Diana. Some- 
times a well is coated with cement that tells 
its tale, 

Holy wells are frequently associated with 
the act of a saint, a martyrdom or a miracle. 
When St. Alban was going to the place of 
his martyrdom he prayed for water where- 
with to quench his thirst, for the heat was 
intense ; a spring bubbled up on the spot; the 
crowd that followed drank of the water and 
then went on to enjoy the sight of the execu- 
tion. At Lichfield there is a well where St. 
Chad used to stand in the water when he 
prayed. Even Anne Boleyn was the cause of 
the creation of a spring; water gushed out 
where the hoof of her horse struck the ground. 
Or, again, a Celtic hermit would live near a 
spring, for even a hermit must drink occa- 
sionally, and he would construct the well. or 
where he preached there would be a spring to 
provide water for those who wished to be bap- 
tized; many chapels and oratories have been 
found near to springs. These hallowed foun- 
tains became the subjects of reverential care: 
a procession was formed every year; flowers 
were laid around the well; the Gospel was 
read and the parishioners did anv drawing 
that was needed. G. H. W. might consult 
R. W. Hope’s book on the holy wells of Eng- 
land, for it is a mine of curious information. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


G. H. W. may like to see ‘The Ancient 
Wells, Springs and Holy Wells of Glouces- 
tershire, their Legends, History and Topo- 
graphy,’ by R. C. Skyring Walters, 194 pp., 
107 illustrations. St. Stephen’s Press, Bris- 
tol, 12s. 6d., post free. 

A. S. E, ACKERMANN. 


EVERSED HORSESHOES (clxi. 244, 

323, 359, 430).—I think it is recorded 

of Dick Turpin that upon occasion he threw 

his pursuers off his track by having his 
mare’s shoes nailed on the reverse way. 


Wis) IVs 


‘““TAMB AND SALAD”? (clxi. 319, 357, 
394).—‘‘ To lam ”’ in the sense of pun- 
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ishing by thrashing is still current dialect 
in, Lincolnshire and South Yorkshire. It 
appears to be the real reading in Shakes- 
peare’s ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ IT, i, 142. 

W. E. V. 


‘“QNEW ”’ (clxi. 225, 269, 285).—I remem- 
ber over forty years ago hearing the 
following jingle quoted :— 
First it rained and then it snew, 
It rained again and then it blew, 
And next it froze and then it thew, 
And that what’s we had in Lincolnshire. 


W. de NV. 
NSCRIPTIONS FROM _ ST. MAR- 
GARET’S, WESTMINSTER (celxi. 


443). — The inscription given at the foot 
of col. 1 at the above reference is to 
William Radclyffe, who was born at Wath, 
West Riding, Yorks, 10 Jan., 1770. He 


‘held for sometime the post of Rouge Croix 


Pursuivant-at-Arms in the College of Her- 
alds. In endeavouring to prove his descent 
from the ancient family of Radclyffe Earls 
of Derwentwater he very indiscreetly tam- 
pered with the parish register of Ravenfield. 
For this he was fined and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment at the York Lent 
Assizes, 1820. 

He was held in very high esteem prior to 
this unfortunate occurrence, and became the 
owner of Darley Hall] by his marriage with 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Smith, a 
lineal descendant of Martha, the eldest sister 
and co-heir of William Adams of Bank Top 
in the parish of Worsborough, West Riding. 
William Adams was alluded to in a poem 
written about 1709 by the Rev. Henry Parke, 
of Wentworth. 

Adams the wealthy, good, and mild, 

He builds his house and tills his field; 

But amongst all attornies, he 

A miracle is sure to be 

Who follows law with honesty. 

Whilst residing at Bank Top, afterwards 
called Mount Vernon, he re-built it. 

H. Askew. 

Spennymoor. 

\ JEATHERBYS AND NORTHUMBER- 

LAND (clxi. 426).—The following ex- 
tract from the ‘ History of Northumberland ’ 
vol. xii, mentions a Weatherby :— ‘‘ Accord- 
ing to a Terrier of c. 1768 George Weatherby 
of Gateshead held the water corn mill (Oving- 
ham) from Michaelmas, 1754, and _ had 
assigned it to , . . Beaumont.”’ 


This along with the fact that James 
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Weatherby resided at Crawcrook, Co. Dur- 


ham tends to the belief that the Weatherbys 
were a Durham and not a Northumberland 
family. 
H. Askew. 
JOMEN EXECUTED FOR TREASON 
(clxi. 354, 411).—Perhaps Mr. J. G. 


Mupp1Man is not aware of the existence of 
a memorial window to Elizabeth Gaunt. It 


forms part of the east window in Ravenstone- | 


dale Church, Westmorland. The inscription 
runs :— 


“To the Glory of God and in memory | the Thoroughbred Horse’ and ‘ The Dramas 


of Mrs. Gaunt, daughter of Anthony 

Fothergill of Brownber. She was the last 

female martyr burnt at Tyburn for the 

cause of the Protestant religion, October 4, 

1685.’’ 

It will be noted that it is not claimed 
for her that she was the last woman who 
suffered death for treason. 

The historian Hume says, ‘‘ she was burnt 
alive for her charity.”’ Elizabeth Gaunt 
belonged to the sect of Anabaptists. 


H. Askew. 


watts PHILLIPS (clxi. 460). — There is | 


a good deal of information about him 
in the‘ D. N. B.’ The British Museum has 
‘Diogenes,’ 3 vols., 4to., London, 1853 (-54), 
and ‘ Light from the Lantern of Diogenes,’ 
8vo., London (1857). Cf. also ‘Life and 
Adventures’ (G. A. Sala), ii. (1895), 176. 


J. ARDAGH. 


HE OLDEST ENGLISH TREES  (clxi. 
173, 210, 228, 249, 266, 283, 321, 462).— 
“Gilpin”? is William Gilpin (1724-1804), 
author of ‘ Remarks on Forest Scenery,’ edi- 
tions of which were issued in 1791, 1834, and 
1879. ‘The Bradley Bibliography,’ vol. i, 
pp. 296-297, gives many references to note- 

worthy British trees. 

J. ARDAGH. 


*“S. asks ‘‘ Who is Gilpin?’’ This was 
the Rev. Wm. Gilpin (1724-1804), author of 


many pleasant gossipy volumes, describing his | 


various tours in Great Britain. A lengthy 
list of them fills some columns of Lowndes’s 
‘Bibliographers’ Manual,’ pp. 894-896. 
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The Early Age of Greece. Vol. II. By Sir 
William Ridgeway. [Edited by A. S. F. 
Gow and D. S. Robertson. (Cambridge 
University Press, £1 10s, net). 


HE first volume of ‘The Early Age of 
Greece ’ was published thirty years ago: 

it was known that Ridgeway was continuously 
at work upon the second volume, out of the 
preparation of which grew two characteristic 
major works, ‘ The Origin and Influence of 


and Dramatic Dances of Non-European 
Races.’ But the vast accumulation of new 
material, the revolutionary results of Sir 
Arthur Evans’s excavations at Cnossus, the 
voluminous and ever increasing erudition of 
the author and the darkening in the latter 
years of his physica] vision, made it improb- 
able that the magnum opus would ever be 
completed. Though it is not now complete, 
Mr. Gow and Professor Robertson have 
rescued from the accumulated mass of proofs 
and manuscript very substantial fragments, 
and they have discharged their labour of love 
in a manner wholly admirable. 

This second volume contains three unfin- 
ished but considerable chapters dealing with 
early Greece, and a fourth of over 200 pages 
upon Ireland in the Heroic Age. The views 
maintained in the earlier chapters will not be 
new to scholars: they are those put forward 
in ‘ Who were the Romans?’ ‘ Minos the Des- . 
troyer’ and a number of other papers which 
have appeared in learned periodicals, but they 
are here presented in greater elaboration and 
with an almost bewildering wealth of illus- 
tration by analogy. 

Ridgeway had the simplicity of vision of 
the pioneer. In big things he had a way of 
being right, and as Mr. Wace points out in 
a judicious introduction, it was he who first 
maintained the view, since strikingly con- 
firmed by subsequent archaeological discovery, 
that the civilization of the Bronze Age in the 
Aegean was of indigenous and non-Hellenic 
origin, The defects of his qualities were per- 


| haps too little to appreciate the complexity of 


He also asks ‘‘ Where is Tankersley Park ?”’ | 
Presumably attached to the old seat of the | 


Earl Fitzwillian, at Tankersley Manor, near 
Westwood Station, in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire. 
Wo. JAGGARD, 
Capt. 


history and the weakness of much argument 
from analogy which often but provides illus- 
trations of the fallacy of the undistributed 
middle. As regards the former, his explana- 
tion of all inconsistencies in Greek social, 
political and religious practice by reference 
to a simple dichotomy, what is not Homeric 
or ‘‘Achean”’ is ‘‘ Pelasgian,” and vice versa, 
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in itself arouses misgiving, and when we 
find that the same racial dichotomy can be 
equally substantiated for Ireland and most 
of the rest of Europe, misgiving yields to dis- 
trust, 

An amazing erudition, a more than Hero- 
dotean license of digression as the lively mind 
pursues and develops some idea as a side 
issue, a fierce joy of battle as the words ‘‘I 
will now refute Mr. So-and-so,’’ prelude the 
thwacking of some critic or opponent, these 
are characteristic of the book as they were 
characteristic of the man. The memories 
evoked will for some give its chief value to 
the work, for it is not to belittle his printed 
relics to claim that Ridgeway was yet greater 
than they. No master has a more enviable 


position in his pupils’ hearts, no scholar has | 


been a wider source of inspiration to a 
younger generation. To the debt which 
scholarship owes to Ridgeway must be accoun- 
ted not only the considerable work of his own 
pen, but the vast amount contributed by 
others of which he was indirectly the cause. 
He was not in any way of the ordinary 
mould. 
speech were peculiarly striking, and at first 
encounter, a little alarming. His methods 
of controversy were direct and outspoken: he 
loved a fight, he gave and asked no quarter. 


In scholarship as in the politics of Ireland 


or of his university, his views were definite 
and unshakeable, and he was not easily toler- 


ant of compromise or of half shades between | 


black and white. But no man was more be- 


loved. 


as generous as he was combative, and an in- 


nate nobility of mind distinguished from the | 
which | 


ordinary run of men a_ personality 
was cast upon the heroic scale. 


James Clerk Maxwell. 
Volume, 1831-1931. 
sity Press. 6s, net). 

MORE than one of the ten writers 

appreciations compose this book empha- 


A Commemoration 
(Cambridge Univer- 


size the fact that Clerk Maxwell’s contribu- | 


tion to Physics is now seen to be yet more 
profound and fruitful than it was thought to 
be when he made it. Sir J. J. Thomson 
gives us Maxwell’s biography—a life too soon 
cut short and marked not only by the genius 
and the achievement which all 
knows, but by fine human affection and high 
fortitude, Dr. Max Planck opens a wide 


His appearance and his mode of | 


) No one could be more ungrudging of | 
his help and none a better friend. He was | 


whose | 


the world | 


| view of Maxwell’s significance for science in ™ 
/an account of his influence on Theoretical” 
| Physics in Germany, and Dr. Einstein esti- 7 
|mates what his influence has been in_ the | 
development of the present conception of the ™ 
/nature of Physical Reality. The next two | 
|essays, by Sir J. Larmor and Sir James 
Jeans respectively, tell us of his scientific 7 
environment and of his own methods. Dr. | 
William Garnet describes Maxwell’s labora- ~ 
| tory, and Sir Oliver Lodge discusses his work © 
in relation to wireless telegraphy. Three — 
essays are devoted to reminiscences more or ~ 
less personal: Sir Ambrose Fleming’s ‘ Some ~ 
| Memories’; Sir R. T. Glazebrook’s ‘ Karly 
| Days at the Cavendish Laboratory,’ and Sir ~ 
| H. Lamb’s ‘ Clerk Maxwell as Lecturer.’ As 
to the general underlying sense of the essays 
(which are yet not devoid of humour or of 
criticism in appreciation) we may quote the 
|concluding words of Dr. Max _ Planck. 
‘* Maxwell did not live to see this revolution- 
ary development [i.e., the working out of the 
true relation of corpuscular and wave pro- 
cesses]; it was his task to build and complete 
the classical theory, and in doing so he 
achieved greatness unequalled. His name 
stands magnificently over the portal of clas- 
sical physics, and we can say this of him: by 
his birth James Clerk Maxwell belongs to 
Edinburgh, by his personality he belongs to 
Cambridge, by his work he belongs to the 
whole world.’’ 


Journal of the Commissioners for Trade and 
Plantations, January, 1741/2, to Decem- 
ber, 1749. (H.M. Stationerv Office. £1 
12s. 6d.). 


HE Commissioners during these years had 
much and various business on their 
hands, especially in the North American Col- 
onies, where the proposed expedition into 
Canada bulks largely. Pitt, as Paymaster of 
the Forces four times attends their delibera- 
tions on this topic. It may be said that in 
this volume most of the subjects dealt with 
| take on fresh interest, and that the record 
will enhance the student’s sense of accelera- 
tion in Colonial development, 
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